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GENTLEMEN! 


F Socrates, a great and good character 


| of antiquity, - it was reported to his 
praiſe, that he conducted. the philoſophy of 
the Greeks, from the contemplation of the 
celeſtial phenomena, to the duties of civil life, 


and the more important objects of moral 


action and political enquiry. For the ſame 
_— I congratulate this Society on the ſalu- 
prudence of the queſtion which forms 


= baſis of this evening's debate ; a queſtion 


which thus wiſely conducts us from the glit- 
tering track of metaphyſical ſterility, to the 
more productive field of home inveſtigation. 
Know THYSELF, is the firſt precept of 
_ wiſdom: and to this knowledge of ourſelves, 
to a knowledge of ' our civil and political 
ſituations, a due diſcuſſion of the preſent 
queſtion will enable us to arrive. For the 
B queſtion 
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queſtion i is not ſimply, whether an indi- 
' vidual, of the name of Horne Tooke, has 
Or has. not been aggrieved, but, whether a 
great people are fairly, repreſented, and juſtly- 
governed? or whether, on the contrary, 
abuſed by the mere phantom of freedom, and 
gulled by the bombaſt of a certain conſtitutional 
cant, they have ſunk into lethargic ſecurity, 
while their perſons and property are oppreſſed 
by the moſt unbluſhing ſyſtem-of peculation 
that ever uſurped the name of Government ? 

From this enquiry nothing can ariſe but 
good. If it ſhall appear that Mr. Horne 
Tooke has founded a falſe alarm, and that the 
grievances of which he complains are not 
founded in fact, we ſhall then have increaſed. 
the ſum of our happineſs, by adding to the real 
ſafety of our ſtate, that pleaſing ſenſe of ſecu- 
rity which an accurate inſpection of the con- 
ſtitutional fabric ſhall thus confirm in our 
minds. | If, on the other hand, it ſhall appear | 
that the very pillars of the State are rotten and 
corrupt, we ſhall then have diſcovered the 
cauſe of our decay ; to apply the remedy, 
remains with us. 7 | 
In this Society, I doubt not, that the queſ- 
tion will undergo that free and — diſ- 
cuſſion which its importance certainly de- 
mands. Here, at leaſt, we may deliver with 
impunity our ſentiments. Here, I hope, 
are no faſtidious ears to ſtartle at the dictates 
of truth; here are no ſelfiſh intereſts, no anti- 
ſocial privileges, no pitiful etiquetteto repel the 
ſolicitations 
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folicitations of humanity and faltios, "Haw 
we ſhall not, by threats of fines, of impriſon- 
ment, and of pillory, be deterred from exalting 
the voice of freedom; nor ſhall the hard gripe 
of Deſpotiſm dare, in this place, to ſeize us 
by the throat, and command us to bury in 
the depth of our boſom, the filent ſenſe of 
our wrongs and our oppreſſion. | 
I am no orator, Gentlemen, nor ever, ex- 
cept upon this queſtion, have I riſen in public 
to deliver my ſentiments on any ſubject hat- 
ever. But ſo cloſely connected do I feel the 
preſent object of your debate, with the deareſt 
intereſt of my heart, the cauſe of freedom, that 1 
cannot reſiſt the temptation of hazarding, on this 


occaſion, a few rude obſervations. Your indul- 


gence, however, I ſhall endeavour to merit 
the brevity of my diſcourſe, and by a ſtri ad- 
| herence to plain common ſenſe, which I take 
to be the true touchſtone of all political inſti» 
tutions, and of every form of government 
whatever. | 
I come, therefore, bluntly to the queſtion; 
and I declare, that after peruſing with atten- 
tion the petition of Mr. Horne Tooke, I can- 
not but conſider. it as the moſt direct and 
daring libel on the Houſe of Commons that 
ever ventured within the walls of St. Stephen's | 
Chapel. I repeat it, the moſt direct and daring | 
libel on the Houſe of Commons, for it is the 
truth itſelf; and according to the doctrine of 


. = One 1 and to the preſent Practice of 
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our Courts; the truer the aſſertion, the greater 
is the libel. | 

Mr. Horne Tooke has the audacity to com- 
plain, that parliamentary elections are in ge- 
neral conducted by the moſt ſhameful modes 
of bribery and corruption. And who is there 
ſo blindly bigoted to the preſent order of 
things as to deny the fact, or ſo loſt in politi- 
cal ſycophancy as not to confeſs the juſtice 
of this complaint? | 


Mr. Horne Tooke complains alſo, that the 


citizens are prevented, by armed force, from 
availing themſelves of their rights, and that 
murders have been committed with impunity, 
by ruffians hired to impede the freedom of 
election. And have we not ſeen the bludge- 
oned banditti of both factions (for Iam willing 
to divide the blame equally between them 
both), have we not ſeen them marſhalled 
under their reſpective leaders, block up every 
paſlage to the huſtings, and ruſh to the com- 
bat, like two contending armies in the field 
of battle? The timid, the moderate, and the 
prudent citizens in general, avoided a ſcene 
of violence and uproar, and- curſed, from the 
bottom of their hearts, a brutal anarchy, more 
oppreſſive, if poſſible, than abſolute deſpotiſm 
itſelf. In fine, Mr. Horne Tooke aſſerts, that 
the majority of ſeats in the Houſe of Commons 
are bought and fold like ſtalls for cattle at a 
fair. And is not this a notorious fact, which all 
the- world know as well as Mr. Horne Tooke ? 
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but which, til now, in the face of that corrupt 
and all-corrupting Aſſembly, no man but 
Mr. Horne Tooke has yet had the patriotic 
hardihood to aſſert. Whatever, therefore, it 
may be deemed in the ſelfiſh ſophiſtry of 
parliamentary jobbers, or in the pitiful, chicane 
of legal tyranny, at leaſt, in the language 
of common Tenſe, 1 in which truth is no li- 
bel, the petition of Mr. Horne Tooke will 
not be conſidered as a libellous attack on the 
Houſe of Commons, but as a juſt ſtatement 
of the vices of the Conſtitution, and of the 
public grievances ariſing from the unequal 
and unfair repreſentation, or rather from the 
mock repreſentation of the people. 

I ſhould, perhaps, make an apology for the 
naked. ſimplicity of my diſcourſe; but as 
in the preſent critical fluctuation of the 
public mind, a ſmall inſtillation of ſimple 
truth would be attended by more ſalutary ef- 

fects than a torrent of eloquence, I ſhall beg 
leave to treſpaſs a little longer on your in- 
dulgence, by a few remarks on the repre- 
1entation of this country. 

And here, Gentlemen, I muſt requeſt; that 
ou will ſuffer me to deliver my ſentiments in 
plain Engliſh, a language that was perfectly 
- innocent to the ears of our forefathers, tai 
ever harſh it may grate on the auricular de- 
licacy of modern refinement. I could never 
learn any other dialect; and except you 
permit me to mention things by their proper 
name, I hold it better to break off here, than 
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to hazard your offence by proceeding far- 
Wer. 


Repreſentation preſuppoſes election; for 


no man can juſtly act for another, except he 


has been choſen and deputed by him for that 


purpoſe. This propoſition ſeems of itſelf ſo 


very clear, as to ſtand in need of no farther 
illuſtration: However, to ſet the matter in the 


cleareſt point of view, let us ſuppoſe that 


a man ſhould take upon himſelf to ma- 


nage the affairs of a perſon by whom he was 
not appointed, that he ſhould collect his rents, 


diſtribute his property, and even levy a tax 
on the produce of his perſonal labour; would 
you view ſuch a man in the light of a lawful 


agent? or would you regard him as a rob- 


ber and a thief, who had invaded, under a 
falſe pretence, the property of another? 

But the Repreſentatives of the People are 
the Agents of the Public; they manage the 


common ſtock, and this common ſtock con- 
ſiſts of the colleQive wealth of all the indi- 


viduals. Every individual therefore ſhould . 


have a voice in the appointment of the com- 
mon agents of all. No, ſay ſome, with an 


air of triumph, Thoſe only ſhould have a 
right to vote, who are men of property. But 


Pray is there any man without property ? 


Is not the daily labour of the peaſant, 
or the mechanic, as much his property, 
and as precious to him, as the wide 
2 or funded wealth of the land- 

1 holder, 


„ 
holder, or man of money ?. Is not the poor 
man, whoſe very exiſtence depends on the 
wiſdom or folly' of Adminiſtration, at leaſt as 


much intereſted in the right management of 
government, as he whoſe ſuperfluities alone 


are endangered by its imprudence? The 


tax which leſſens the luxuries of the Son of 
Wealth, and thins a little the crowd of his 
lacqueys, ſhall rob the poor man of his morſel 


of bread, and turn his wife and children 


naked into the ſtreet. But not only is the 


ſubſtance of the poor man perpetually e- 
poſed to depredation, (and the whole pecula- 
tion of Government will be found to fall 


ultimately on the poorer claſſes of citizens), 
but he is every moment liable to pay with 
his blood, the price of miniſterial miſmanage- 
ment. Let us ſuppoſe that a weak or a 
wicked Prince, (and too many royal monſters 
have diſgraced the throne of theſe kingdoms), 
let us ſuppoſe, I ſay, that a weak or a wicked 
King, an ambitious Miniſter, 4 rapacious 

Ariſtocracy, ſhould think fit (for all or each of 
theſe are able) to plunge the nation into war; 
where, pray, would they find the victims of 
their ambition? Among the rich? No cer- 
tainly. The rich man redeems his ſervice 
with a piece of ſilver. His blood is too pre- 
cious to be ſpilt in the quarrels which he fo- 
ments, 'and from which he alone can derive 

the leaſt advantage. The demons of ha- 
voc and maſlacre muſt reſt ſatisfied with the 
_ ranſom of viler victims. For the benefit of 
the 
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che ch, the luxurious and the idle, 5 
ſweat of the labouring poor muſt always 
ooze from every pore; but now, to gratify 
the cruel thirſt of ambition, not their ſweat 
only, but their very blood muſt flow. To 
inveigle the poor man into their bands of 
mercenary murderers, every art, every ſpecies 
of fraud, is ſet on foot. To delude him from 
his firelite, from the boſom of his wife arid 
children, the gay phantom of glory is made 
to dance before his ſight. His avarice is 
rouzed, his weakneſſes are watched, his 
nakedneſs is eſpied, his moments of relaxa- 
tion are way-laid ; if. in the narrow path of 
his daily duties, he ſhould chance to make a 
ſingle indiſcreet ſtep to the right or to the 
left, he falls into the man-traps of an abo- 


minable craft, and is doomed to increaſe the 


number of thoſe unfortunate men, who re- 
ceive a daily ſtarvation of bread and water, 
in order to ſharpen their ſouls to that ferocity 
of wretchedneſs, to which, to butcher a fel- 
low-man, or to fall by his hand, are alike 
unimportant. 

But the poor man is liable not only to be 
cheated of his liberty, and tricked into this 
ſanguinary ſervice ; but, more atrocious ſtil}, 
he is hunted down like a wild heaſt, he 
is torn from his family, he is dragged by 
ruffians in the broad face of day, in the fight 
of his countrymen and fellow-citizens, he is 
dragged like a murderer along the ſtreets— 
like a ſheep doomed for laughter, he is 
* | thrown 
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thrown down the dark dungeon of a floating 
Jail, amidſt a ſuffocating crowd of unhappy 
men like himſelf.. If he ſurvives this horri- 
ble trial, he is ſent aboard one of thoſe royal 
ſlaughter-houſes of our ſeamen, a man of 
war, If from the dangers of war and the 


perils of the deep alſo he chances to eſcape, 


as ſoon as his ſervice can be diſpenſed with, 
he is ſent aſhore—to be hanged. He was 
guilty of theft you will ſay, he committed 
robbery. But what could he do? He found 
_ himſelf thrown adrift upon the wide world: 
without money, without friends, without re- 
ſources, and, unable to find employment, he 
was urged by hunger to overleap the iron 
barriers of property. For his crime (if that 
to which a dire neceſſity compels can be 
called a crime) he made atonement by death, 
And yet his honeſt and ingenuous ſoul would 
have choſen rather to wither with famine, 
than to be guilty of an action that was cou- 
pled with diſgrace ;—hut he was driven to 
deſpair, by a calamity which human nature is 
ill able to ſupport. After the fatigue of a 
long and comfortleſs journey, he arrived at 
length at that peaceful cottage, from whence a 
few months before he had been dragged by 
the cruel hand of power. He approached 
his humble habitation, but his ſoul ſunk with 
ſad forebodings at fight of that cot which was 
wont to make his heart leap with Joy: He 
approached his humble habitatio ut no 
fond wife flew to his embrace. He entered, 
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and his fire-fide was ſilent. Where art thou, 


my love! he exclaimed with a faltering voice. 
Alas! ſhe was no more !—Deprived of his 


protection, robbed of his ſupport, bereaved 
of the cheering ſmiles of the huſband of her 


heart, ſhe had ſunk down to an early grave. In 
the narrow dwelling of death her ſorrows are 
compoſed. But firſt, O woeful ſight! ſne 
had ſeen her babe expire upon her breaſt ; 
ſhe had ſeen languiſh on her boſom, the fruit 
of her virgin love, and wither by the ſprings 
of nouriſhment which nature had provided, 
but which grief and indigence had dried up. 
This is no tale of artificial ſorrow, no elo- 
quent fiction of ſplendid diſtreſs, no de/rghtful 
vi/ion made to dance on the horizon of vanity, 
but a frequent, a lamentable fact, which ap- 
eals ſimply to the honeſt. and uncorrupted 
eelings of the heart. Here are no royal 


gew-gaws, it is true, to dazzle the under- 


ſtanding, no dagger to glitter through the 
ſhining ſuperficies of courtly pamphlets ; but 
yet I hope, to every man that will open the 
eyes of his underſtanding, and whoſe bowelsare 
not inexorably ſhut, the plain ſtory of humble 
griefs will beſufficient to prove how neceſſary it 
is to protect by every poſſible means, the politi- 
cal weakneſs of poverty, from the inſults, the 


outrages, and the cruel oppreſſion of the pow- - 


erful and the rich. If there be any claſs of 
men that might with ſome degree of ſafety 


be left without a voice in the government, 
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it is che opulent; for in all governments not 
abſolutely deſpotic, the opulent are ſufficient- 
ly protected by their wealth. | 
We may, therefore, I think, without pre- 
ſumption, aſſume it as a principle. in a free 

State, fit, That every man ſhall be actually 
repreſented. | 

Secondly, That all the Members of the State 
ſhall have an equal vote in the eleQtion of 
their repreſentatives ; for, the man that has 
not a vote, is not repreſented at all; and if 
any man is permitted to have more than one 
vote, then the people are not fairly repre» 
ſented, 

And now, where ſhall we find the reproſen- 
tatives of the people of England? In the 
Parliament no doubt. But the Parliament 
conſiſts of three powers; the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons. Does the King repreſent 
the people? The King, I reply, is indeed 
appointed to enforce the laws, but not de- 

puted to enact thßem. 

Are the people repreſented by the Lords? 
No, certainly; for the Lords are not elected 
by the people. They are the mere ereatures 
of the Crown, and a. part of that r Pager 
antry, to ſupport which, the people are ſo 


ſhamefully taxed, and ſo cruelly curtailed = 


the comforts, and even of the neceſſaries of 
life. The Lords, in ſhort, are a privileged 
tribe of men totally diſtin from the people. 
APeer is a ſort of political monſter, who is born 
a law your: ſucks from his nurſe's breaſt the 
| "0 Bs 1 
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wiſdom of legiſlation, and comes into Parliament 
to repreſent himſelf. If he repreſents any 
body whatever, it muſt be thoſe Daniſh, 
Saxon, or Norman pirates, who, at different 
periods, invaded this country, pillaged and 
reduced to ſlavery the natives, and having 
acquired a larger ſhare of a than their 
brother Buccaneers, became Barons, and 
trampled with the foot of pride on the neck 
of the humbled inhabitants. Whether our 
moſt Noble Lords, Dukes, Earls, &c. have 
much reaſon to boaſt the honour of repreſent- 
ing thoſe vagabond robbers of antiquity, I 
ſhall not pretend to decide; but certainly this 
is the only repreſentation to which they have 
any reaſonable claim. 

The abſurdity of an hereditary nobility has, 
from its firſt inſtitution, been fully demon- 
ſtrated. Let us now examine whether the 
eſtabliſhment of any privileged caſt of men 
whatever, can be reconciled to the principles 
of juſtice, or of freedom. Two things, I think, 
will be allowed to belong to a man by the 
moſt ſacred right, his purſe, and his opinion. 
To tax a man without his conſent, is to plun- 
der him; but is it not infinitely more tyran- 
nical to forbid the operation of his mind, 
and to rob him of that right of eſtimation and 
diſcrimination, which every man, and even 

many animals, poſſeſs from nature, and 
which of all . ſhould be free and ſpon- 
taneous? But here, under the character of a 
Miniſter, or with the more auguſt appellation 
5 0 
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of Monarch, a man comes forward, and put- 
ting round the neck of another man a red 
or blue riband, or affixing a glittering bauble 
to his breaſt; behold ! he exclaims, a GREAT 
Man ! But let not your ſaucy thoughts dare 
to eſtimate the work of my hands; let it ſuf- 
fice that J tell you, here is a Great Man 
approach him with reverence; addreſs him 
with much fearful circumlocution ; call him 
your Lord, even if he ſhould be the loweſt 
lackey in my preſence; and ſalute him by the 
title of his Grace, his Highneſs, his Ex- 
cellency, were he the verieſt dunce, or the 
| moſt abandoned wretch in my dominions. 
What a barbarous refinement of tyranny is 
this! But you are not obliged, it will be ſaid, 
you are not obliged to any thing more than 
the mere exterior ſymbols of reſpeQ ; your 
internal ſentiments may breathe the moſt 
profound contempt, at the very moment that 
your outward deportment denotes the moſt 
profound veneration. This, indeed, is the 
privilege of a ſlave, to curſe in his heart the 
hand which he kiſſes with oftentatious re- 
ſpect. But is it then a ſmall grievance to be 
compelled to act the hypocrite, to counterfeit 
| eſteem, and to make one's lips and geſtures 
give the lie tothe dictates of his conſcience! Thus 
it is that we eſtabliſh for ourſelves a neceſſity 
of diffimulation—Hence the pollution of the 
public manners; hence that perpetual recipro- 


city of ſycophancy, which poiſons the ſocial 


converſe of men; hence that ſpirit of qupli- 
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city which pervades the common intercourſe 


of life, and which renders our language fal- 


lacious, and our actions diſnoneſt. Thus we 

find, that the eſtabliſhment of a privileged 
caſte of men 1s not only incompatible with 
freedom, but alſo irreconcileable with good 
morals. 

But, fondly and childiſhly attached to the 
glare of diſtinctions, to the ſplendid baubles 
of nobility, ſome people perhaps will ſay, 
we acknowledge the abſurdity of laviſhing 
titles at the caprice of an individual ; but, can- 


not you let us have a virtuous nobleſſe created | 


by the voice of the people? No; certainly, 
and for this obvious reaſon, that the voice of 
the people cannot give permanency to the 
characters of men. The man who merits to- 
day the civic crown, may to-morrow incur 
our contempt. Thus it is neceſlary, for the 
good of ſociety, that the eſtimation of every 
individual ſhould ever depend upon the con- 
tinued teſtimony of his life, and the probation 
of his fellow-citizens. The approbation of 
his fellow-citizens will convey to his heart a 
Felicity, to his ſoul an elevation, which the 
ſmiles of Princes never could beſtow ; at 
his demiſe, the gratitude of the people will 
place the patriot among the Gods. | 

In ſhort, in a ſtate really free, a privileged 
caſte of men cannot poſſibly exiſt; for it could 
never enter into the minds of free people to 
eſtabliſh ſo abſurd: a barrier between man and 
man In g free ſtate, there! is but one claſs of 


n 
men, which is that of the citizen; as there is 
but one will, which is that of the people. No 
ſooner was the French nation fairly repreſented, 
than the order of the Nobleſſe was aboliſhed ;- 
and whenever the people of this country hall 
obtain an equal repreſentation, our Barons 
muſt alſo. bid adieu to their political exiſtence. 
And ſurely in the real bleſſings of equality, 
and in the manly ſpirit of independence, they 
will find an ample compenſation for thoſe 
Gothic badges of barbarian inſolence, and 
for that vain oſtentation of courtly bondage 
which degrades, while it renders them at the 
ſame time an object of merited malevolence. 
Since it clearly appears that the people are 
not repreſented either by the King or the Houſe 
of Lords, let us next examine whether or not 
they are repreſented by the Houſe of Commons. 
In the firſt place, then, the Houſe of Commons 
are choſen by a number of Electors, not ex- 
ceeding, at a very extravagant calculation; an 
hundredth part of the people of Great Britain. 
At beſt, therefore, the Houſe of Commons 
can repreſent only an Ariſtocracy conſiſting of 
an hundredth part of the people. 
But even this domineering Ariſtocracy are 
not fairly repreſented by the Houſe of Com- 
mons; for, ſo unequally is the repreſentation _ 
diſtributed, that in ſome places half a dozen 
individuals have the privilege of ſending two 
Members to Parliament, while in other places 
this privilege is diluted among 50 or 100,000 
Electors. From this farcical mode of election, 


it is eaſy to conceive * what means the whole 
it 
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repreſentation of this country has fallen ints 


the hands of a few great families, and that 


ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, as Mr. Horne 
Tooke obſerves, are bought and ſold like ſtalls | 
for cattle at a fair. | 
But even this phantom of election is ren- 
E ſtill more illuſive by the limitations 
preſcribed to the choice of the ſmall portion of 
Electors who have in this country the right 
of voting.— I mean that regulation of Parlia- 
ment which narrows the choice of the Electors 
to acertaincircle of the Ariſtocracy, contiſting of 
men poſſeſſed of at leaſt three hundred pounds 
per annum; (though in fact an income much 
more conſiderable is required to obtain ad- 
miſſion into that Aſſembly.) Now, to ſay 
nothing of the ſcandalous immorality of this 
regulation, which degrades and ſtigmatizes 
that ſtate of poverty which 1s often the portion 
of liberal and of honeſt minds; for I will not 
ſay, that, to hoard up wealth, and to retain at 
the ſame time the fund of probity undimi- 
niſhed, is a thing impoſſible; but to the ex- 
perience, and to the conſcience of this Aſſem- 
bly, I appeal, whether it be not a thing ex- 
tremely difficult indeed“: — but not, I ſay, to 
inſiſt on the ſcandalous immorality of ar : 
lation which ſtigmatizes an honourable ltats 
of poverty, and which, by holding up to 
our view wealth as the criterion o worth, 
debauches the people, and impoiſons the public 


For it is eaſier for a camel to go through the eye of 


a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of God. N S.. 3 18. v. 25. 


mind 
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mind with a falſe opinion of the excellence 


of riches, an opinion that is the ſource of al- 


moſt every vice and every crime that diſturbs 


__ 


the peace of ſociety ; without, I fay, inſiſting 


at preſent on this important point, I cannot 
help remarking, and remarking with indig- 
nation, the ſhameleſs injuſtice, the execrable 
cruelty of an act which thus compels the 
People to reſign the care of their deareſt con- 
cerns, into the hands of the very perſons who 
profit by their miſery, and who fatten on 


their diſtreſs, Are the flock to be defended 


by wolves? Are the monopolizers of land, 
the monopolizers of money, the monopolizers 


of traffic, the proper Repreſentatives of a 


People, who are cruſhed, oppreſſed, and even 
famiſhed by the monopolies of money, of 


traffic, and of land ? 


To repreſent a man, is to know his ſitua- _ 


tion, to be well informed of his concerns, to 


feel his intereſts, to wiſh ardently for his 
welfare. But how can the natives of. Nova 
Zembla be repreſented by the inhabitants of 


Arabia the Happy ? Or can thoſe who baſk 
in the ſunſhine. of fortune, and who recline 


In the lap of pleaſure, repreſent the children 


of toil, who ſhiver in the frigid zone of mi- 
ſery, and who pine in the bleak abodes of 
want ? When, in order to repreſent humanity, 
the God of Love deſcended upon earth, he 
became a man of ſorrow, and was acquainted 
with grief; but amongſt us, no man is ac- 


counted fit to repreſent - the people, except he 


— 
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be lified above their condition, and a ſtranger 


to their diſtreſſes. Hence it is, that the 
nick-named repreſentation of this country is 


engroſſed, for the greater part, by thoſe devour- 
ers of the people, who, by adding inheritance 


to inheritance, farm to farm, and monopoly 


to monopoly, have deprived their fellow-men 


of the common inheritance of nature, and re- 
duced their equals to a condition little better 
than that of the domeſtic brutes, who ſweat 
under the iniquitous loads of avarice, and 
ſmart inceſſantly to the cruel ftripes of drun- 


ken arrogance. They have divided the earth 


amongſt them, as if it were the patrimony of 


a a few individuals, and not the common inheri- 
tance of the human race. Defrauded, even before 


their birth, of their ſhare of the genial gifts of 
nature, entire generations riſe, and ſink again in- 
to earth, without having proved a ſingle joy, or 
taſted in their cheerleſs journey through life, 
other beverage than the bitter potion of toil, 
and pain, and diſappointment. To add inſult 
to their miſery, they are told, that © the 


people muſt reſpect that property of which 


* they cannot partake. They muſt labour to 


obtain what by labour they can obtain, and 


and when they find, as they commonly do, 
the ſucceſs diſproportioned to their endea- 
* your, they muſt be taught their conſolation 
in the final proportion of eternal juſtice*,” | 


* Burke's RefleQions on the th Revolution. 
2 
O cruel 


ts} 


O cruel and inhuman decree! The great maſs 
of mankind muſt pine in perpetual indigence, 
in order that the unfeeling few may wallow 
in wealth. They muſt pine; but they muſt 
not mourn over their miſeries. They muſt 
endure with patience, the hard preſſure of ac- 
cumulating diſtreſs ; but they muſt not ſtir a 
finger to eaſe the burthen that bows them 
down to the earth. Their only conſolation 


ſhall be this, that in ſome future ſtate of 


things, their oppreſſors ſhall ſuffer tenfold the 
pains which now they inflict. And indeed 
if mortal eye could penetrate the deep miſts of 
futurity, if to mortal ear the voice of the 
world to come could aſcend, if the ſpectres 

of horror were viſible to our view, if we 

could hear the dread warning of the bottom- 
| leſs abyls, if we ſaw the tyrant ſtretched upon 
the wheel, and heard the ſhrieks of the ſyco- 
phant who had perverted the gifts of eloquence 
to juſtify oppreſſion, and to extinguiſh the 
light of liberty in the ſoul, (and ſurely if 
mortal guilt could merit immortality of pain, 
this, and no other, muſt be the crime), then 
indeed we ſhould have an example that 
would cauſe the oppreſſor to ſhrink from his 
murderous meditation, a leſſon that would 
deter from purpoſed wrong the ſons of vio- 
lence; the lords of the earth would learn 
juſtice, and reverence e the willof God“. But far, 


Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, nec temnere divos. 
Virgil. 


-D 3. alas 


FI 
alas! from human ken, are removed the de- 
crees of fate! On the dubious and fluctuat- 


ing contemplation of futurity, the thick clouds 
of darkneſs roll impervious to the feeble ray 


of human wiſdom, * The timid and conſci- 


entious multitude, amid the deep miſt of un- 
certainty, diſcern forms of fear, and menacing 


miniſters of wrath ; but, drunk with the be- 


verage of proſperity, the oppreſſors of the 
poor ſay to themſelves, it is the tale of igno- 


rance, the crude exhalation of a dream, which 
the firſt beam of the morning will diſſipate, 


which. the dawn of reaſon chaſes from the 
mind, 


But 1 return, Mr. Chairman, from this 


digreſſion, into which I have been impelled 


by an indignation which I hope this Aſſembly 
will pardon, and which, I doubt not, they 
participate with me, againſt thoſe cruel and 
{laviſh doctrines, which a certain Don Quixote 


of deſpotiſm has lately dared to vindicate to 


the world. I ſhall offer one reaſon more, and 
that a moſt concluſive one, . to prove that the 


Houſe of Commons, even in their beſt and 


moſt uncorrupt ſtate, never did, nor ever can 


repreſent the people of Great Britain. The 
Houſe of Commons form one-third part only 
of the Legiſlature of this country ; but when- 
ever the people ſhall be fairly repreſented, 


their Repreſentatives will not form one-third 
part only, but the whole of the Legiſlature; for 
the will of a free people is the Law. This is an 


argument which no fophiſiry can evade, and 


which, 
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which, in the eye of the common ſenſe of 
mankind, will appear equal in certainty to 
the mathematical demonſtration, chat a part is 
not equal to the whole. 

Having proved that the people are not re- 
preſented by the King, nor by the Houſe of 
Commons, nor by the Lords, it follows of 
courſe, that they are not repreſented at all. 
Some election-monger, perhaps, will reply, 
that though the King, the Lords and Com- 
mons do not ſeparately repreſent the people, 
yet that, joined together in Parliament, they 
are the Repreſentatives of the people. In 
anſwer to this, it will be quite ſufhcient to 
produce this fact, that ninety-nine of the 
people out of one hundred, have no vote nor 
political exiſtence whatever . Perhaps the 
parliamentary ſophiſt will {till urge, that al- 
though the people be not really repreſented in 
Parliament, yet they are virtually repreſented 
there. But What avails to the people this ideal 
repreſentation, if they are not in practice 
really repreſented, but neglected and betrayed 
by thoſe who force themſelves upon them 
as their Repreſentatives, and tell them tis 
their charter? And what is the meaning of 
this cant phraſe of virtual repreſentation ? It 
is $ that ſort of eee we ſhall be told, 


In Great Britain, conſiſting of eight millions of inha- 
bitants, 6087 perſons elect a majority of the Houſe of 
Commons, This is clearly made out in the Political Diſ- 
quiſitions, Vol. I. b. 2. c. 4. a work full of W mg | 
and dein inſtruction. N 

by 


1 
by which Adam repreſented the human race. 
And a very damnable mode of R 
it was, as the event has proved. 

But we appeal, ſay the borough- jobben, | 
we appeal to the virtual effects of this repre- 
ſer.tation, effects as ſalutary as the moſt equal 
repreſentation could poſſibly produce. And 
what are the effects of this virtual repreſenta- 
tion ?—A venal Parliament, a corrupt Ariſto- 
cracy, an oppreſſed People. But corruption, 
they reply, is an eſſential ingredient of good 
S overnment, and the accumulation of taxes a 
39 ſtimulus to public induſtry. According to this 
mode of reaſoning, diſeaſe is better than health, 
| vice is preferable to virtue, and ſlavery is ſu- 
| perior to freedom. But if to increaſe the 
| neceſſity of labour, and to render mankind 
| | the mere drudges of the State, be the grand 
| - purpoſe of Government, why do they not 
| introduce amongſt us that effectual fimulus to 
Induſtry, I mean the ſcourge, which the 

have dared to ſanction againſt the backs of 
our ſellow-creatures in another quarter of the 
globe? Why do they not, by one bold blow, 
add to the grand monopoly of the rich, the 
little remains of landed property which the 
people are ſtill permitted to poſſeſs? Why do 
they not at once deprive us of that flender 
portion which the progreſſive inroads of 
taxation have not wreſted from our hands ? 
They have reduced us to the hard condition 
of daily labourers; they have impoſed upon 


1 our necks the cruel necellity of eternal toil z 
8 nn 
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they have even forced us to the contumelious 


condition of caterers for their vices; they 


have compelled us to dig from the very 

dunghill of their ififamy, the means of our 
ſubſiſtence. They have made us a people of 
pedlars, of taylors, of weavers, of barbers, 


of brokers, of lackeys, of gamblers, of man- 


milliners, and if ought can derogate ſtill more 
from the dignity of man. They have even 
poiſoned the ſolace of human life, and pol- 
luted, by their imperious luſts, the ſource of 
domeſtic conſolation: they have debauched 
the female mind, and poured forth on our 
ſtreets a deluge of proſtitution. Would to 
God they would relieve us from the ignomi- 
ny of a ſeeming conſent to ſuch enormities, 
by depriving us of every ſpecies of free will, 
and by reducing us to the mere automaton 
ſtate of ſlavery, ſave us from the bluſh of 
being in any reſpect acceſſary to things, which 
either to act or to ſuffer, are alike diſgraceful to 
human nature !—But, no; they are too well 
convinced how much this phantom of freedom 
_ favours the purpoles of peculation; and they 
know, that under the diſguiſe of liberty, they 
have dared to carry their oppreſſion farther 
than ever downright deſpotiſm would have 
ventured to proceed“. I defy any perſon to 
| produce, 


* This is a fact which ſeveral of the Members of Par- 
liament have not ſcrupled to confeſs. On a late debate 
in the Houſe of Commons, on the Ruſſian war, 

« Sir James St. Clair Erſkine was ſorry to 2 
i | that 
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produce, from the moſt deſpotic States, an 
inſtance of a nation labouring under ſuch 
accumulated taxes and conſequent diſtreſs, as 
that which preſſes upon the people of Great 
Britain, One half of the quantum of our 
grievances was found ſufficient to overthrow 
the fabric of French tyranny ®*; one half of 
the miſery under which we groan, would raiſe, 
in the moſt abſolute governments of Aſia, a 
cry of Vengeance! which would cauſe the ty- 
rant to totter on his throne. 5 

I have travelled over a large portion of the 
empire of Turkey, one of the moſt deſpotic 
countries in the world; and the relative ſitua- 
tion of the people of Turkey, and that of 
England, appears to me to ſtand nearly as follows. 
—]n Turkey, I found that a peaſant or labour- 
ing mechanic, by three or four days moderate 
labour in the week, could maintain two, and 
ſometimes three or four wives, and a numerous 
family of children: In England, on the con- 
trary, the peaſant or mechanic is often deterred 
from marriage by the difficulty of obtaining 
bread; and ſhould he venture upon a wife, he 
finds that fix days inceſſant labour fcarcely 
enables him to ſupport his family through the 


that the Houſe of Commons was become a mere engine 
in the hands of the miniſtry, for the purpoſe of extort- 
ing money from the people under the ſhew and phan- 
tom of freedom, and for oppreſſing the people with 
taxes, which, were he poſleſied of abſolute power, he 
would not dare to impoſe.” GazETTEER, 16th April. 


* See Thoughts on Government, by George Rous, Eſq. 


week. 


tot 


week. In Turkey, the great body of the 

people participate largely in all the natural - 
productions of the country: In England, on 
the contrary, the peaſant, or labouring me- 
chanic, is ſeldom permitted to indulge in the 
comforts of his climate, procured as they are 
by the labour of his hands: his coarſe and 


| ſcanty fare is compoſed of a few articles of 


_ abſolute neceſſity; Butter (eſpecially ſince 
the poor have been legally robbed of the 
right of common) very rarely forms a part 
of his food, except perhaps that unwhole- 
ſome and unpalatable ſpecies of butter which 
ſalt arreſts in a certain ſtage of putrefaQtion;; 
- Cheeſe, except of the drieſt and moſt inſip id 
ſort, ſeldom enters his lips, and with a kind 
of corrupt water, called ſmall beer, inſtead of 
the natural beverage of milk, he is forced to 
feed his unfortunate progeny. In Turkey, a 
man may be poor with i impunity: a moderate 
man may fit down unmoleſted, in the philo- 
ſophic enjoyments of temperance; and leiſure 
rendered grateful, by the viciſſitude of toil 
without fatigue. But in England, where 
the poor are perſecuted as much as they are 
deſpiſed, relaxation from labour is a bleſling 
which they never can enjoy. In ſuch a 
country as this, it would be in vain for a 
man to ſay, My deſires are far removed from 
the paths of ambition, I am ſatisfied with the 
{imple produce of my & ; why, then, 
| ſhould I toil for ever 
for me, cries his Gra —_ the Archbidhop—and 
| or 


t you mult labour 


for me, cries the exciſeman— and for me, ſays 


the cuſtom-houſe officer and for me, and 
for me, and for me, exclaim a crowd of 
court paraſites, and royal mermydons; ſo 
that after ſubmitting to their claims, and ſa- 


tisfying the demands of the landed penſioner, 


the poor man finds, that, of ſix days inceſſant 
toil, nothing remains to himſelf and his un- 


happy family, but a little black bread to 


moiſten with their tears. Well may he ſay, 


in the words of a ſacred writer, That 


+. Which the palmer worm hath left, hath the 
| - locuſt eaten; and that which the locuſt hath 
left, hath the canker-worm eaten; and that 
which the canker-worm hath left, hath the 


caterpillar eaten.” Nay, according to Mr. 
Young, who has accurately ſtudied the ſitu- 


ation of the peaſant, he has not always a ſuf- 
ficient portion even of common bread. What 
is the reaſon that the balance of enjoyment 
ſhould preponderate ſo much in the ſcale of 


deſpotiſm? The reaſon is plainly this: In 
Turkey, the arm of deſpotiſin bears hard upon 


the rich; in England, the ariſtocracy of the 
rich is oppreſiive to the poor. Does the Paſ- 
cha of a province ſtand in need of money? 
He ſends for a dozen of opulent infidel mer- 
chants, Chriſtians or Jews ; he ſpunges them 
without ceremony, and then returns them to 
the tide of traffic, to imbibe freſh wealth, and 
to prepare for another ſqueeze. This is cer- 
_ an act of oppreſſion and injuſtice ; but 
limited, however, in its operation, and 


by which the great maſs of public felicity is 


very 
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very little diminiſhed. In England, on the 
contrary, where an ariſtocracy of wealth pre- 
vails over all, the few rich flouriſh in ſecurity, 
and riot in every poſſible enjoyment; but 
the great maſs of the people is cruelly har- 
raſſed and oppreſſed. In Turkey, the tyger 
Deſpotiſm ſprings upon his ſingle victim, and 
gluts himſelf with carnage; but in England, 
the monſter Ariſtocracy, extending over the 
devoted million her ten thouſand fangs, ſucks 
from every pore of the people, a never-ceaſ- 
ing ſtream of blood. In Turkey, the quantum 
of ſufferance is determined by the common 
ſenſe and common feelings of mankind; par- 
ticular acts of ſtate - oppreſſion are permitted to 
paſs with impunity; but the moment that the 
tyrant begins to lay a heavy hand upon the 
many, the muſſulmans run inſtantly to arms, 
and the deſpot is deprived of life, or at leaſt 
expelled from his government. But in 
England, the people appear to have loſt every 
natural criterion of right and wrong; they 
cannot tell whether they are oppreſſed or 
not, without conſulting certain muſty re- 
cords, which form the baſis of what they call 
their Conſtitution; a thing which nobody 
underſtands, and which only ſerves to afford 
their politicians a ſubject of eternal wrang- 
ling, and their miniſters an opportunity of 
plundering the nation without riſque. - 

We will admit, ſay the borough-mongers, 
that ſome abuſes have crept into the govern- 


ment of this country; but then we contend, 
EVIL E 2 that 


1 1 
that the Conſtitution of England, in its purity, 


is eſtabliſhed on the moſt perfect principles of 


freedom. Vain and fallacious ſuppoſition! 

which deludes the multitude, and has imped- 
ed, more than any other cauſe, the progreſs 
of liberty in Great Britain. On what is your 
boaſted Conſtitution eſtabliſhed? On the 
Magna Charta, and the Petition of the Bill 
of Rigbis.— ls then the whole fabric of Eng- 


kh freedom founded on a piece of parchment, 


which your barbar:an barons forced from the 
reluctant hand of a feeble tyrant? Have 
you no better warrant for your liberty, than 
the gracious pleaſure of an alien prince, who 
granted your petitzon, . and ſubſcribed your 
BILL of RiGuTs?—Alas! theſe are puny 
pretenſions to liberty, pretenſions by which 
you can never merit the name of a free peo- 
ple, an appellation which henceforward thoſe 
only can claim, who ſcorn to ground their 
Conſtitution on any other baſis but the na- 
tural and indefeaſible RicuTs of Man 
I T ſhall be told perhaps, that although we 


do not, like the French nation, derive from 


firſt principles the maxims of our Conſtitu- 
tion, yet the liberty of the ſubject is ad- 
mirably protected by poſitive laws; and then 
perhaps we ſhall hear a very myſterious ſtory 
about the miraculous balance of the three 
powers, that wonderfully promote the 
purpoſe of political harmony, by running 
counter to each other. In the plain ſim- 

plicity of my underſtanding, however, 1 
A had 
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had imagined that the end of a good govern- 
ment conſiſted in giving a free and unim- 
peded operation to the tf of the people; and 
that whatever tended to obſtruct the op« 
| tion of the public will, muſt belong to uſurp- 
ation and tyranny. But if theſe boafted 
7 checks did ever really operate, if this govern- 
maent of warfare did ever practically exiſt, 
the action and re- action of ſo many compli © 
cated ſprings muſt at length have worn out 
the machine; at leaſt the preſent govern- 
ment is conducted on principles as ſimple as 
can well be imagined. His Majeſty's Prime 
| Miniſter comes down to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with meaſures previouſly concerted in 
the King's Cabinet: he propoſes his Bills; 
and the Houſe exclaims, what a prodigy of 
wiſdom! he makes his motion, and his mo- 
tion is carried by a great majority, as vir- 
tuous as anbougbt. A fimilar farce is carried 
on in the Houſe of Lords; and the will of 
the Cabinet is proclaimed as the will of the 
People, who perhaps all the while are lifting 
their voice againſt the meaſure, and execrat- 
ing its author. This is a thing too notorious 
to ſtand in need of illuſtration, h | 
But, with permiſſion of the ſanctioned cor- 
porations of politicians, we will now examine „ 
with a little more attention, this gainful object 
e of their worſhip, the Conſtitution, compoſed 
g | as it is, of King, Lords, and Commons. 
— l am no enemy to Kings; nor do I think _ 
1 it of any conſequence whether the chief 
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magiſtrate of a State be known by the name 


of King, Emperor, Dey, Doge, or Preſident. 
The word King, Kong or Kan, was applied 


in the moſt ancient times, and in almoſt eve 
of the world, to the chiefs of families or 


tribes; they were in fact the patriarchs of 


an early ſtage of ſociety. Theſe are a ſort 


of Kings for whom I entertain a profound 


veneration : but there is alſo a kind of King 
who cannot be conſidered otherwiſe than as 
an animal of the moſt pernicious nature, and 
an enemy to the human race. This devourer 
of the people is thus juſtly deſcribed by the 


Prophet Samuel— _ 
“ And he ſaid, this will be has manner of 


the king that ſhall rule over you: he will 


take your ſons, and appoint them for him- 
ſelf, for his chariots, and to be his horſemen ; 


| and ſome ſhall run before his chariots. 


“And he will appoint him captains over 
thouſands, and captains over fifties; and will 


ſet them to ear his ground, and to reap his 
| harveſt, and to make his inſtruments of war, 
and 1 of his chariots. 

And he will take your daughters to be 


confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be 
bakers. 

& And he will take your fields and your 
vineyards, and your olive-yards, even the 
beſt of them, and give them to his ſervants. 

And he will take the tenth of your ſeed, 


and of your vineyards, and give to his offi- 
cers and to his ſervants. 20 


« And 


| 
] 
. 
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And he will take your men ſervants 


and your maid ſervants, and your goodlieſt 


young men, and your aſſes, and put them to 


his work. 


« He will take the tenth of your ſheep, | 


and ye ſhall be his ſervants. 


And ye ſhall cry out in that day, be- 
cauſe of your king, which ye ſhall have 
choſen ; and the Lord will not hear you in 


that day.” 


Now, if ſuch be: the hard condition of a2 


people under a King choſen by the people, 
what are we to expect from a King, who, 


— — 


as Mr. Burke tells us, ſhould hold his crown + - 


in contempt of the people? Would it be ſur- 
priſing tkat the land were filled with armed 
mercenaries, that the produce of the fiel 
were eaten up by the locuſts of exciſe, that 
the luxurious retainers of a court ſhould fore- 
ſtall the hopes of the huſbandman, and de- 
vour the bread of the induſtrious and the 
poor? Could we wonder that places of great 
honour and truſt were filled by ſycophants | 


and ideots; or that the appellation of moff 


noble, moſt excellent, moſt honourable, were 


applied to perſons engaged in offices of ſer- 


5 vitude, which a man who had the ſmalleſt 
ſpark of freedom in his boſom would bluſh 


to exerciſe? I have heard of a Roman Em- 
peror, (his name I think was Julian), who 


having ſent for a barber, was amazed to fee 
enter his apartment, a perſon richly dreſſed, 


and with a ſword by his fide, * I ſent,” ſaid 


Wi. 


—— — — — 


the army. 


venty thouſand pounds. His Majeſty, I am 


A 


the aſtoniſhed Emperor, (who having been ſud- 
denlycalled fromthe philoſophic ſobriety of an 


academic life at Athens, to the government 


of the world, was as yet unaccuſtomed to 
the magnificence of a court); © I fent,” ſaid 


he, © for a barber to ſhave me, and not for 


a field-marſnal to deliberate. on the ſtate of 
” How much would this ſimple 
man of an Emperor have been. aſtoniſhed to 
find in the moſt petty courts of modern Eu- 


rope, the menial offices of domeſtic ſervitude 
performed by moſt noble Dukes, Earls, 
Counts! and how would his generous boſom 


have burned with indignation, to learn that 
each of thoſe prepoſterous miniſters of vanity 


conſumed, in the courſe of a month, more 
Perhaps than five hundred honeſt men could 
earn in a twelvemonth by the fweat of their 
brow ! 


It muſt certainly give the — ſatisfac- 
tion to every lover of his country, to learn, 


that his moſt gracious Majeſty entertains ſen- 


timents not inferior in ſimplicity and bene- 
volence to thoſe of the good Emperor whom 
I juſt mentioned. He is ſaid to delight in 


the ſtory of the frugality of Spartan royalty, 


and to admire above all, the Conſtitution of 


the United States of America, where the 


chief magiſtrate is ſatisſied with a falary of 


five thouſand pounds per annum, and where 
the whole executive government is conducted 


at the very moderate annual expence of ſe- 


alſo 


— 5 


e 
alſo informed, rejoices beyond meaſure in 
the late glorious Revolution in France, and 
pants for that happy day when he alſo ſhall 
become like Louis XVI. the father of a re- 
generated people! On that glorious day, no 


doubt, he will thus addreſs his fellow-citizens: 
« My children! behold a little hoaxd which 


I ſubtracted from the prodigality of courtiers 


and the rapacity of Miniſters ; behold here 


are ten or twelve millions, a little rivulet, of 
wealth, which I turned aſide from the broad 
ſtream of miniſterial corruption: not to flow 
into my coffers (for how could I encreaſe my 
ſtore with the plunder of an oppreſſed peo- 
ple?) but to fertilize, at ſome future day, that 
regenerated ſtate of things which I was con- 
vinced the general corruption would very 

ſhortly produce &. That day, that happy day 


of renovation is now come [take therefore 


this little treaſure (which I cheriſh merely 
for the good to which it is going to con- 


* The diſſoluteneſs of public manners in this country 


- 


has been urged as an unſurmountable obſtacle to re- 


formation; but a contrary inference is much more 


conſonant to the teſtimony of hiſtory, and to the nature 
of things; for in the moral, as well 

world, corruption is the certain forerunner of rege- 
neration. The Commonwealth of France has rites, 
as every body knows, from the very fink of moral de- 
pravity ; and the Spartans were labouring under all 
the evils of luxury, and ruined by their own vices, 
when they committed to Lycurgus the reformation of 
the State, and agreed to eſtabliſh their virtue and their 
freedom on the beſt of all poſſible foundations, an equal 


participation of property. g 
i "DO tribute) ; 


as in the phyſical. 


1 

tribute); ennie it to the faithful perform- 
ance of thoſe engagements which we, or 
rather our forefathers, have contracted for 
us with the public creditor. Apply it, I ſay, 
to the extinction of the national debt ;—but 
let us diſclaim, henceforward, the ruinous 
ractice of anticipating the public revenues: 
lt us gamble no longer with the lives and 
fortunes of our fellow-citizens ; let us not lay 
up a fund of calamities for our unfortunate 
children ; in fine, let us not imitate the unjuſt 
unfeeling conduct of our fathers, — 
not ſatisfied with the ſpendthrift diſſipation 
of their own eſtates, have left us alſo to pay 
the ſad reckoning of their riots, en drunk- 

enneſs, their folly !” 

I return from this digreſſion, into which I . 
have been led by the delightful anticipation of 
future , to conſider another important 

int of what is called the Conſtitution of 
En gland. This point is the none ſane 
of the Chief Magiſtrate, 

Either the King is poſſeſſed of powers ne- 
ceſſary to the conduct of Government, or he is 
not: if the latter, is it not cruel and unjuſt to 
extort from the nation the enormous ſum of a 
million and a half per annum for the maintain- 
ance of a mere pageant not in the leaſt neceſ- 
ſary to the conduct of public affairs? But, if 
hie be really poſſeſſed of great powers (as moſt 

certainly he is), why, in the name of common 

ſenſe, ſhould the Chief Magiſtrate, whoſe. 
errors of courſe muſt be more pernicious than 
; of the ſubordinate officers of the exe- 


cutive 


1 
cutive power; why, I fay, ſhould he be ex- 
empted from that reſponſibility to which 
they very juſtly muſt ſubmit? The King. 
you ſay, can do no wrong. Cannot the 
King make war? Has he not ſolely a power 
over the throats of the people? — Ves; 
but the Houſe of Commons hold the purſe, 
and may refuſe the Supplies. But what 
avails the privilege of holding the public 
purſe (were it even held with integrity), 
if the Miniſter can at any time commit 
the honour of the nation? if, by foreign 
treaties, by intrigues, by cabal, by unprovoked 
hoſtilities, he can draw down upon you the 
vengeance of half the globe, and reduce you 
to the cruel neceſſity of defending againſt half 
the world, your poſſeſſions, your indepen- 
dance, and even your exiſtance. © = 
Strange infatuation ! a dirty canal cannot 
without the concurrence of Parliament, be 
carried acroſs a few acres of land; but the 
Miniſter may open, when he pleaſes, the 
veins of the people, and bid the blood of the 
citizen flow through every quarter of the 
globe !——Should the reaſon of your Chief 
Magiſtrate ſuffer an eclipſe, and the royal 
maniac 'ſhould begin to ſport a little too 
roughly with the maids of honour, and to 
kick the titled lacquies about his court, it 
would be thought neceſſary to put him in a 
ſtrait jacket but why, ye deluded nation ! 
are his arms unconfined when urged by ten- 
fold frenzy he unfurls the bloody banner of 
ſtrife, lets looſe the hounds of havoc, and 
34 11 whirling 
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whirling furious in his hand the firebrand of 
war, involves in ruin and deſolation half the 
habitable globe? 4 1 | 
Thanks to the glorious Revolution o 
France ! thanks to the enlightened labours 
of the National Aſſembly ! we may now hope 
to ſee, the day when neither the intrigues of a 
court paraſite, the electioneering intereſts of a 
miniſter, nor the vile machinations of contrac- 
tors, brokers, Jews, ſhall prevail toarm brother 
_ againſt brother, and to render man the great- 
eſt enemy of man. The intereſts of the peo- 
ple (which are every whete the ſame) ſhall 
ſoon ceaſe to be ſacrificed to the domineering 
luſts of a few, and the Law, which is the 
voice of the people, — and all other authority 
is not law but uſurpation and tyranny the 
Law ſhall eſtabliſh peace and good- will 
among men. Such, O thou Soul of Bene- 
volence ! now united to the eternal ſource of 
UNIVERSAL Goop : ſuch, O Price, was 
the pious end to which were devoted the 
labours of thy life; ſuch were the heart- 
cheering hopes that ſupported thy meek ſpirit 
under the cruel calumny of thoſe who hated 
thee, becauſe they feared the light, and were 
enemies to the truth ! ; {5 
With reſpect to the preſent ſtates of Europe 
in general, we ſhall not wander far from the 
truth, if we regard them not as lawful Go- 
vernments (for how can the Law exiſt where 
the voice of the people is not heard?) but as 
ſo many independent aſſociations of _ . 


— 


N | 


In order yo maintain their reſpective © con- 
federacies, are under the neceflity of 
_ eſtabliſhing at yo har a ſpecies of local equity; 
but their notions of rectitude have no root in 
the love of the human race, nor extend beyond 
the limits of the State. To a certain ar- 
tificial ſyſtem of morals they pay a profound 
reſpect ; but the real and indefeaſible rights 
of humanity they are ever ready to facrifice 
to every ſordid intereſt or ridiculous caprice. 
The regulations of the banditti muſt im- 
plicitly be obeyed ; but the eternal bonds of 
nature, the tender ' ſympathies of the heart, 
may be cut aſunder with impunity. As far as 
that mountain they are bound in ſome reſpect 
to be merciful and upright ; but on the farther 
fide of yonder ws they will rob without 
compunction, and murder without remorſe. 

I come now to that pretended falvo for all 
the malverſations of government, I mean the 
1 of office. Will the regular cor- 
porations of parliamentary politicians permit 
us to examine in what this reſponſibility 
conſiſts, and where it lies? In the firſt place, 
it does not lie with the King, for he is not 
reſponſible: nor does it lie with the Mi- 
niſter, for he, honeſt man ! is entirely guided 
by the wiſdom of Parliament, and acts under 
their ſanction.— The Lords are not reſpon- 
ſible, for they repreſent themſelves; and the 
Commons are not reſponſible, for they re- 
preſent the people ;—that is to ſay theo- 
retically, ory. in other words, by a certain 

= logical 
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the blood of John 


1 
logical fiction, which: ſuppoſes a fac, nd 
then draws concluſions from that ſuppoſition, 


as if it were really founded in fact. In ſhort, 


inſtead of finding reſponſibility in what is 


itical machine, cunningly contrived, to 
clude reſponſibility, and to plunder the people 
with impunity.—It recals to my memory a 
ſtory which I have ſomewhere read in the 
Ancient Hiſtory of Greece, The Athenians 

(whether impelled by famine or gluttony I do 
not remember) were deſirous of taſting the 
fleſh of the bull (an animal conſecrated, in the 
itive ages of Greece, to the labours of 

the field, and which ſeems, in every country, 
to have eſcaped long the ſlaughter to which 
almoſt all other creatures had ſucceſſively 
been doomed.) The Athenians wiſhed ar- 

dently to wk 2 the fleſh and to drink 
Bull; but like a wiſe and 
prudent people, as they were, they were de- 
ſirous, at the ſame time, to avoid the odium 


of the act, and to feaſt, if poſſible, with a 


quiet conſcience. They contrived the bu- 
ſineſs in this manner: they choſe a number 
of virgins (ſweet innocent creatures who 


could do no wrong) to bring water to whet 


the hatchet and the knife. As ſoon as thoſe. 


weapons were made ſharp, one man delivered 


the axe, another ſtruck the blow, a third cut 
the bullock's throat. Having done the deed, 
ſkinned the animal, and all that were 
preſent feaſted upon his. fleſh. After this, 
they ſewed up the . ſtuffing it with 


ſtraw; 


called the Engliſh Conſtitution, I diſcover a 


„ 
ſtraw; and having ſet it up, put a plough to 
its tail, as if it ſtill were alive, and in act to 
till the ground. Thoſe who had been guilty - 
of the deed, were then called before /the tri- 
bunal of juſtice, to anſwer for themſelves. 
The virgins who brought the water, threw 
the blame on the perſons who had whetted 
the ſteel ; thoſe, in their turn, ſhifted the 
reſponſibility on the man who delivered the 
hatchet; he threw the blame on the perſon 
who ſtruck the blow; and the latter accuſed 
the weapon, which, as it could not anſwer 
for itſelf, was found guilty of the murder, 
What a wonderful reſemblance between 
the Athenian and the Britiſh ſacrifice of the 
bull, even to the worming out his bowels,and 
ſetting up a John Bull of ftraw ! There is ſtilt 
another circumſtance in which the ſacrifice 
of the real, had a ſtriking likeneſs to that of 
the metaphorical, John Bull. In order that 
the facrifice ſhould: be deemed good and ac- 
ceptable to the gods, it was neceſſary that 
the animal ſhould advance without reluctance 
to the altar, and /ubmit his throat to the 
knife. The interpreter of - thoſe figns of 
conſent was the prieſt, —to whom a fat portion 
of the ſacrifice was ſet apart. In the ſame 
manner, the Houſe of Commons, who d nat 
fatten on the blood of the le (and in 
that the compariſon does not hold exactly 
good); the Houſe of Commons, I ſay, of. 
2 as prieſt and judges by the geſti- 
culation of John Bull, whether he is or is 
8 | not 
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not willing to be bled. It is curious to 
obſerve, that the political prieſt has never 
yet found, that the patient animal ſhrunk : 
from the operation#, 
But to return to the petition of Mr. Horne | 
Tooke, have we any reaſon to hope that it 
will induce the Houſe of Commons to redreſs 
our grievances, by granting to the people an 
equal re reſentation ? I ſhall beg leave to 
anſwer this queſtion by relating a ſtory, a 
mode of delivering, or rather diſguiſing one's 
ſentiments, invented in the days of ſlavery, 
and certainly well adapted to the preſent day, 
in which it is almoſt impoſſible to deliver 
one's opinion on affairs, public or private, 
without incurring the e of impriſon- 
ment and the terrors of the pillory. "But to 
come to my "ſtory :—An Algerine pirate, 
falling in with an Engliſh merchantman, 
attacked, and after an obſtinate engagement, 
made her a prize. The 'unfortunate crew 
were plundered, carried into a port of Bar- 
bary, and fold for ſlaves. They contrived, 
eee to tranſmit an account of their” | 
captivity to the Engliſh Conſul at Algiers. 
That gentleman inſtantly waited upon the 
Dey, and remonſtrated in warm and indignant 
language on the inſult that, contrary to the 
faith of treaty, had been offered to the na- 
tion. The Barbarian Prince, reclining on a 


* You ſee they conſider our Houſe of Commons as 

« a ſemblance,” —< a form,” —* a theory,” — a 
ſhadow,” —** a mockery,” perhaps « a nuiſance, =—— | 
Burke's Reflections, CC, P · 03, : | 1 
ſilken 


filken ſopha, and inhaling through a long 
tube the grateful fumes of intoxication, heard 
with much apathy the Conſul's glowing re- 
monſtrance. As ſoon as the Engliſhman had 
_ ceaſed ſpeaking, the Dey, taking the pipe 
from his cor. deliberately replied, My 
« friend, the Algerines, it is true, are 
% robbers,— AND I AM THEIR cuiee*!” 
Indeed, it appears clearly from the petition - . 
itſelf, that Mr. Horne Tooke had no other 
object in view (and that certainly was an- 
object of 2 importance) than to demon- 
| ſtrate to the people the abſurdity of ſimilar 
applications. To ſpeak the truth, a par- 
liamentary reform may ſerve to amuſe, br a 
time, the people (and no doubt the Miniſtry 
will ſoon find it convenient to play off ſome 
ſuch farce upon the public), but can never 


remedy the defects, nor eradicate the deep- | 


| rooted vices of the Government; vices of 


which thoſe very political corporations are 


no inconſiderable part. Our evils are beyond 
the reach of thoſe time- ſerving expedients, 


and the enlarged and liberal ſentiments of 5 8 


the preſent age have left far behind that 
pitiful ſort of ſelfiſn prudence which governs 
the conduct of thoſe who have converted 


Government into a gainful monopoly. Out 
only hopes of renovation—ſhall-I dare to 


give utterance to that which every mind con-„ 
| ceives, and to which are turned the deſires 
a b See Shaw's Travels in Barbary. 2 
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22 heart Our only hopes of retovation 
pended on a NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. - 
There — voice of the poor will be heard 
againſt his privileged oppreſſor z there the lan · 

dale a af common ſenſe will take place of a 
4 Slels 


lamenti, confidenee in Miniſters; there 
= intereſt of rotten boroughs and ariſtoeratic 
corporations will give way to the good of the 
people, and in (hart, the whole ſyſtem of fanc- 
tioned robbery will vaniſh before therights of = 
mar and the great intereſts of humanity. 
He that does not fereſee a grand revolution 
in the general ſyſtem of European Govern- 
ments, muſt ſhut his eyes to the evidence of 
bay On one hand, the public miſery ; 
other, the progreſs of reafon and po- 
ktical information preſs forward am event for 
which the minds of men are ready and pre- 
red. The late glorious revolution in France. | 
Folds forth an example which ſooner or later 
will be imitated by every nation in Europe. 
The firuggles for independence in various 
parts of the globe, the ama of Ame- 
tica, the full of the baſtile, are ſure indi- 
cations, that the human ſoul awakes from 
a Ln lethargy of herſelf to a proper ſenſe 
of innate dignity and worth, Encreafed by 
the ſtreams of philoſophy, the public (en- 
timents (well above the narrow bounds which 


_ Ariſtocragy and Prieſtcraft had preferibed to. 
their courſe.-Woe be to the Miniſter, and 


r r 9s * ſhall dare 
- 


jargon about prerogative, privilege, 


. 


; t 1 | 
| 1 or withſtand the ire 


the freli6og ſtreams of law, of religion of 


civil 
In — lichmnent of the Naw ORDER 
ef things; fo devoutly to be wiſhed for, there 


are two forts of men againſt whom it becomes 


us to ſtand upon our guard. The firſt are 
the ſons of violence, who would adviſe us to 


cond are the timid race of men (and who, 
therefore, aſſume to themſelves the 
lation of moderate), who would blunt by the 
indeciſion of their character the vigour of our 
| reſolves. The later gentlemen will tell you, 
that things are not ſufficiently mature, that 
the time is not yet come—that the Engliſh 
Conſtitution is not yet ſo far gone in cof- 
 ruption, as to require a remedy fo violent. 
The y confeſs, that the people are oppreſſed 
— taxes, that the freedom of the preſs is 
annihilated, that the tyranny of exciſe has 
made an alarming progreſs; but ſtill they 
will tell you, 
that * will alter for the better, 
that Ly Miniſters ſhould continue to ag- 
vate ublic grievances, the general 
: = will —_ produce that remedy which 
it would be dangerous to — 
is the language of timidity, and not unſeldom 
the cant 2. pretended moderation in men, 
8 2 ho 


act with precipitation and harſhneſs ; the 1 


there is great reaſon to 


N. 
who derive from the depreſſion and diſtrefa 


of their fellow-men their anti-ſocial pri- 


vileges and ſelfiſh enjoyments. But what 
would we think of a perſon who ſhould fay 
to another, it is true you have been ill uſed. 
Vour powerful neighbour has broken down 
your fences, robbed your orchard, corrupted 
your ſervants, removed the boundary of your 
eſtate. - but yet bear your wrongs with pa- 
tience; your meek ſubmiſſion will perhaps 
diſarm his injuſtice, and at all events it will 
be time enough to offer reſiſtance when he 
tweaks you by the noſe, kicks you in the 
breech, and ſpits in your face. But do not 
thoſe gentlemen foreſee, that the puſilanimous 
moderation which they preſcribe is moſt 
likely to produce the very miſchiefs which 
they dread: and ought they not to remember, 
that a people once vilified have not only 
Tights: to vindicate, but affronts to revenge ! 


Let it be our taſk to prevent, by a timely 


_ reformation, that diſgrace which torrents of 
blood might flow in vain to waſh away. © 
Ihe preſſing neceſſity of ſuch a reformation 
is on all hands acknowledged. The voice 
of public miſery has been heard where it 
ſeldom has been able to penetrate, in the 
very midſt of the Senate. Several Noble 
Lords, ſeveral Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, have deigned to deplore the ge- 
neral diſtreſs. Lord Landſdown, in parti- 
cular, has exhibited the following picture, 
terrify ing as it is true, of the univerſal 
. wretchednels, + 5 4 * 280 
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But what, in the mean time, as had been 


remarked by a Noble Lord, was becomin 


of that reſpectable and valuable claſs of the 


community, thoſe gentlemen of ſmall for- 


tunes in the country, who diſcharged the 
functions of magiſtracy and police. By the 
lateſt accounts it appeared, that they were 
aalmoſt driven from the exerciſe of hoſpitality, 
and were emigrating into town, in order to 
educate their children, and board as cheaply 
as poſlible. - Every day it appeared that ſome 
houſe was breaking up. The ancient order 
of yeomanry, between the farmers and coun- 
-try-gentlemen, was now completely extin- 


guiſbed. There was ſtill a body of .rich 


.farmers, but theſe depended entirely on the 
extent of their capital. The peaſantry, it 
appeared from the report of phyſicians, in 

_ + conſequence of their reduced living, were 

falling the victims of putrid diſtempers“ x. 

Niere, then, we perceive, that not only the 
multitude,.— for the ſufferings of the {won 
. multitude,as the philanthropic Edmund Burke 
has dared to ſtigmatize the people, ought not 

perhaps to fix our attention for a moment, 
e perceive, I ſay, that not only the mul- 
-titude are -plunged in the moſt lamentable 
diſtreſs, but alſo that the deluge of public 
miſery has reached even to thoſe whoſe more 
elevated ſituatjon had. preſerved them till now 
above the level of the general calamity. 
The e of ſmall fortunes are forced | 
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10 fly from their paternal eſtates, where th e 
dan no longer exerciſe their wonted 
itality; they are forced to fly from the be- 
d haunts of their youth, aud to hide their 
ſhame in ſome obſcure corner of the capital. 
As for the yeomanry, they have vaniſhed 
from the earth, the ancient glory of England 
is _— extinguiſhed ! « For ſhame hath 
devoured the labour of our fathers from our 
youth ; their flocks and their herds, their 
ions and their daughters. We lie down in 
dur ſhame, and our confuſion covereth us *. 
But why ſhould the peaſant droop 
with want in the midſt of his labours ? W 
in the midſt of plenty ſhould dire famir 
ſeize upon the tiller of the ſoil? We can 
_ diſpenſe with his labours, fay the rich; we 
| have found out curious contrivances to 


form the offices of huſbandry without his 


aid. Are the poor then doomed- to periſh 
from the face of the _—_— Shall the field 
ſupport no living thing except the victims 
of your gluttonyf ? Bn cities ſwarm 
only with the nuniſters 7 The 

land is ours, you reply ; we bought it wich 
our money, and we will do with it as we 
think fit. But when our fathers _ ”_ 


* Jeremiah, 

+ © Thou ſhalt not mazzle the ox when he rreadech 

out the corn. Deut. chap. xxiv. ver. 4. 

| 2 This is literally the caſe in the north of Scotland, 
where large tracts of land that formerly ſupported a 
hardy and happy race of men, are now converted to - 

grazing ground for cattle. | | | 
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_ this land for a piece of ſilver, did they fell 
alſo the rights of their children for ever? 
Did they - foreſtall our claims? Did they 
bind in chains of braſs the fate of a people 
whom, as yet, the earth had not ſeen, and 
who were deſtined to ſhoot forth into liſe 
long after the fathers of the foreſt had re- 
turned into duſt? But did our fires make 
no proviſo for their poſterity? Does the 


deed by which they gave away their eſtate 


contain no falutary clauſe in our behalf? Is 
there no day of reſtoration 1 5 no 
glad day of jubilee declared * ? Have our 


All legiſlators who have any claim to the wiſdem 
of that character, have taken care to eſtabliſh checks 
againſt the moſt grinding of all uſurpations, the mo- 
nopoly of land. The regulations of Moſes on that 
head, are worthy that SurkEME WIspon to which 
is laws are referred, " 455 f 
Le ſhalt not oppreſs one another; but thou ſhalt 

fear thy God: for I am the Lord your God. | 
| cc The land ſhall not be ſold for ever : for the land 
is mine: for ye are /tranzers and /ojourners with me. 
„% And in all the land of your poſſeſſion ye ſhall 
a redemption for the land, e 

„If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath fold away 

ſome of his poſſeſſions, and if any of his kin come t | 
redeem it, then ſhall he redeem that which his bro- 
And if the man ſhall have none to redeem it, and 
| he himſelf be able to redeem it, | | 
Then let him count the years of the fale thereof, 

and reſtore the overplus unto the man to whom he ſold, 

that he may return unto his poſſeſſion. eln 

Hut if he be not able to reſtore it to him, then 
that which is ſold ſhall remain in the hand of him that 
has bought it until the year of jubilee : and in the ju- 
bilee it hal out, and he ſhall return into his poſe 
Rl 154; be fore 
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bers of poſterity-! have they dared to appear 


at the en, of the common Father of us 


all, with the ſpoil of their children in their 


hands? Have they carried with them our 
appointed portion of enjoyment ? Have they 
ſunk depreſſed into the earth with the anti- 


cipated curſes of generations unborn ; with all 
the weight of our wretchedneſs on their 


heads ?—O that we had therefore remained 
ſtill in the chaos of non- exiſtence 0 


that nature had repreſſed us in the threſ- 
hold of life !—O that ſhe had whiſ pered in 


our ear, there is no room for you on the 
earth, a privileged race of men have engrofled 
to themſelves all the comforts of exiſtence, 
and for you nothing remains but the tares of 
diſappointment and the thorns of deſpair !'”— 


And yet tell us, ye Lords of the earth, tell 


us, ſince we have no right to the land of our 
nativity, no claim to the ground on which 
we tread, tell us why our limbs are as vi- 
gorous and as comely as yours: tell us why 
our ſouls can boaſt an equal portion of hea- 
venly fire: tell us, in fine, why our faculties 
and our deſires forever falſify your titles, and 
give the lie to your parchments ? 
But the multitude, ſay they, the fwrmi/h uu 
titude, ſay the powerful, have no knowledge; 
they are without wiſdom; we have plun | 
them in the mire ; they will wallow in the 
filth of their ignorance forever. Tt is true 
you have corrupted the underſtanding of the 
on” you we interpoſed — E | 
” "OG 
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and the proſpect of their rights, the dark 
clouds of accumulated prejudices: You 

have ſhaved the head of Samſon ; you have 

put out his eyes, it is true, but why ſhould 

you drive him to deſpair by the keen edge of 
your mockery ? are you not afraid, leſt, when 
he hears the, mad tumult of your merriment 
and re flects on the miſery of his lot; when 
his ase thu aggravated by wanton in- 
ſult, he compar 

condition, are you not afraid, I fay, leſt, in 

the blindneſs of his rage, he ſhould lay hold 

on the boaſted Corinthian Pillars* of your 
ſtate, and by a deſperate effort over-whelm in 
one dreadful ruin, himſelf, his oppreſſors, 
and all this lofty fabric of your pride? 
 - To prevent ſo terrible an event (which the 
infatuated tyranny of government tends ſo 
evidently to produce) it becomes every man 
to contribute to the utmoſt of his power to 
open the eyes of the people, and to lead 
them to a firm, calm, and manly vindication 
of their rights. In order to avert every ſpecies 
of violence, (ſo contrary to thoſe principles 
of freedom which ſeek to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
of government mild as that nature which 1s 
the balis of all our rights) it would be prudent - 
in us to take a leſſon from the operation of the 
late revolution in France. In that country, while 
force was on one fide, and the public will on 


s with the felicities of your 


* Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. a 5 | 


It is the Corinthian capital of poliſhed ſocicty, 
_ Burke's Reflections, &c. p. 205. | WE 
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the other, ſeveral acts of violence were com- 
mitted from the unavoidable oppoſition of 
particular intereſts to the public good. But 
no ſooner had the — taken arms (and 
no nation unarmed ever vindicated their li- 
berty, or long retained it in their hands); 
no ſooner, I ſay, had the nation taken arms; 
and that public Has was coupled with public 
opinion, when - inſtantly all outrage ceaſed 
(for all reſiſtance was in vain), and like the 
thunder of Omnipotence, the voice oF THE 
PEOPLE was heard with reverence from . 
extremity of France to the other. 

To conclude, all that we deſire is a fair and 
equal repreſentation. Thence in the natural 
courſe of things will flow every bleſſing of 
uw government. A free and liberal diſcuſ- 
ion of the principles of legiſlation ih a Na- 
tional Aſſembly will produce in a few months - 
and that too without violence, a redreſs of 
thoſe grievances which ages of ignorance and 
miſrule have heaped upon our head. Let us 
always remember, however, that liberty is 
only another name for equality, and that no 
nation deſerves the appellation of free in 
which the conditions of men are greatly un- 
equal. In order to reſtore the people by de- 

ecs to that happy ſtate of independence, 
the National Aſſembly of France have put in 
activity ſeveral means which we alſo might 
adopt with ſucceſs. Of theſe one of the moſt 
important is the abolition of the abſurd right 
of primogeniture or * derſhip, But above 


all 


1 


all let us ever keep in view this eternal truth, 


that liberty can never endure which is not 
firmly infixed in the ſoil, and that in order to 


brave the tempeſt of years and to flouriſh - 


through a long period of ages, the plant of 


freedom muſt ſtrike deep and ſpread wide 


her roots in the bowels of the earth“ 


* If it be indeed poſſible to accompliſh any great im- 
prevement in the ſtate of human affairs, and to unite the 
_ eſſential quality of a rude ſtate with the order, refine- 
ments, and accomdations of cultivated ages; ſuch 
improvement is not ſo likely to be brought about by 
any means, as by a juſt and Rn 1s policy reſpect- 


ing property in land. It is a ſubject intimately con- 


nected with the proper occupation and the comfortable 
ſubſiſtance of men, that is with their virtue and their 
happineſs. It is of a real and ſubſtantial nature on 
which the regulations of law may be made to operate 
with efficacy and even with preciſioh. | Qs 
„So powerful and ſalutary might the good effects 


of ſuch an enlightened policy prove, ſo beneficial, ſuch a 


reſtoration of the claims of nature and the general 
birthrights of mankind, that it might alone ſuffice to 
renovate the ſtrength of nations, exhauſted by civil 
war, or by great and unſucceſsful enterprizes; and 


even in the moſt flouriſhing ſtates it might give riſe to 


a new æra of proſperity, ſurpaſſing all example and all 
expectation that may reaſonably be founded on any 
other means of improvement. An Eſſay on the Right 
of Property in Land, with Reſpect to its Foundation 
in the Law of Nature, its preſent Eſtabliſhment by the 


Municipal Laws of Europe, and. the. Regulations by 


which it might be rendered more beneficial to the lower 
Ranks of Mankind, p. 5. | 

The above Effay is by far the moſt profound work 
that has ever appeared on that important ſubject. The 


author is ſaid to be a Dr. Ogilby, Profeſſor of Hu- 


manity at the college of Aberdeen. 
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In the formation of the future National 
Aſſembly of this country, it becomes us to 


avoid that dangerous deviation from ſound 


policy in which the French nation have erred 
in aſſigning to their deputies not only the 
province of diſcuſing public affairs and pro- 
poſing laws, but alſo the power of enacting 
them. The ſuſpenfive veto of the King is 
not a remedy, but an aggravation of the miſ- 
chief. Let us together with the advantages 
of a fair repreſentation vindicate to ourſelves 
that actual exerciſe of the ſovereignty, by 
which the antient republics of Greece (not- 
withſtanding the great defects of their go- 
vernment from their ignorance of repreſenta- 
tion) exalted the human character higher than 
it has riſen fince their fall. To the wwiſdom 
_ of the nation condenſed in the National Aſ- 


ſembly, it belongs to deliberate, to diſcuſs, 


and to propoſe decrees, but nothing lefs than 
the will of the people can carry thoſe decrees 
into Law.. The difficulty of aſſembling the 
people is at beſt an abſurd objection: for the 
people can as eaſily aſſemble by ſections, di- 
ſtricts, &c. to give their ſanction or their veto 
to a decree propoſſed by the National Aſſem- 
bly, as they can to appoint that Aſſembly itſelf. 
It is as eafy for the people (and certainly much 
more important) to aſſirm or reject a decree, 
as it is to elect a judge, a deputy, a biſhop. 
With reſpect to the ſyſtem of government 
to be be adopted, it appears to me that the 
beſt, and indeed the only good ſyſtem of go- 
Es 555 vernment, 


1 


Wien 1s that which unites in one, a pure 


democracy, a pure ariſtocracy, and a pure 
monarchy. To explain this ſeeming enigma, 
in the firſt place, the government muſt con- 


fiſt in a pure democracy, inaſmuch as the 


power of the whole muſt be omnipotent oyer 
all its parts; for when a part has power to 
controul the whole; tyranny, and not 
vernment, muſt enſue. In the ſecond 

a pure ariſtocracy muſt prevail (that is to py 


an ariſtocracy in the proper and primitive : 
ſenſe of the word, which ſignifies pre-emmence 
_ of the beſt) ; for if the beſt and wiſeſt were 


not at the helm of the State, the government 
would incur every moment the danger of 


ſhipwreck. But who are the 5% Thoſe 


certainly who are choſen by the people ; for 
who except a man's fellow-citizens, can be 
or ought to be the judges of his probity and 
wiſdom ? A good government, therefore, will 
conſiſt in an ariſtocracy choſen by the people. 
In the third place, a pure monarchy is ne- 


ceſſary to good government; or in other 
words, it is neceſſary that one will ſhould 


reign ſupreme over all; for if there exiſted 
in the — more than one will, contention 
would enſue, and contention is the enemy of 
government, for government is concord. In a 
good government, therefore, there can be 


but one will or monarchy, which is the will 


of the people ; for if the will of a part could 
Y troul the wil of the whole, the natural rat 
of things would be inverted, and * oa 
| overthro 
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overthrow government. This, in my opinion, | 
is the POLITICAL TRINITY, three modi- 
fications of one eſſence (the people), in 


which the whole ſcience of IN is 


ſummed up. 

Let us now try, by theſe criteria of good 
9 the Conſtitution of Great Bri- 
| - In the firſt place, we have no de- 

— , ; for the people, as we have already 
ſeen, are not repreſented. In the ſecond 

lace, we have no ariſtocracy or pre-emmence 
of the be; for the governors of the nation 
are the chi ir of chance, and not the choice of 
the people. In the third place, the Britiſh 
Conſtitution is not 'monarchial ; for the go- 
vernment is committed, not to the guidance 
of one will, but to the contention of ſeveral. 
In its beſt theory, it is the, warfare of three 
wills, but in ſubſtance and fact, iT 1s THE 
CONJURATED TREASON OF THREE PARTS 
AGAINST THE WILL OF THE WHOLE. | 

Since, therefore, it is clearly demonſtrated, 
that the Conſtitation, as it is called, of Great 
Britain is neither monarchy, ariſtocracy, nor 
democracy ;—What is it then? It is oL1- 
Ake, OCHLARCHY, TYRANNY, CORRUP= 

TION, ANARCHY, | 
To this Conſtitution, therefore, what hin- 
ders us from ſaying in the words of the 
 mſpired writer, © TyHou ART WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE, AND ART FOUND WANT= 
Io a 


THE END. 
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